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Phone Tapes Link Pelton 
To Yurchenko, Court Told 

K 

Voice Analysis Used to Identify Spy Suspect 


By Susan Schmidt 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

• BALTIMORE, Feb. 6 — The gov- 
e rnment’s evidence against accused 
S oviet spy Ronald W. Pelton in- 
cludes taped telephone conversa - 
tions with Vitaly Yurchenko, the 
t urnabout Soviet defector who was 
formerly the KGB’s security officer 
at the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
t on. according to court papers filed 
today. 

Documents filed by federal pros- 
ecutors said Pelton was “inciden- 
tally overheard" in a wiretapped 
conversation in January 1980, the 
same month the government al- 
leges he went to the Soviet Embas- 
sy and began disclosing extremely 
t sensitive information about U.S. 

! intelligence-gathering efforts tar- 
! geted at the Soviet Union. Yur- 
1 chenko was then working at the 
I embassy and did not leave until May 
J 1980. 

I The documents were filed in re- 
| sponseito a defense motion to sup- 
; press as evidence Pelton’s alleged 
• confession made to two FBI agents 
< during five hours of talks Nov. 24 in 
| an Annapolis hotel room. Those 
I talks culminated in his arrest that 
! night on espionage charges. 

! The papers provide new details 
iabout that confrontation, Including 
..mention of an alleged disclosure by 
; Pelton to the Soviets of “the loca- 
tion” of a Soviet intelligence leak. 
The papers do not give the dates 
when Pelton’s alleged conversa- 
tions with Yurchenko occurred, but 
they say that “voice analysis” tests 
were among the means used to 
identify Pelton’s voice. 

The agency has previously said 
that information provided by Yur- 
chenko last fall when the Soviet de- 
fected to the United States led to 
Pelton’s arrest. 

Yurchenko abruptly decided to 
Return to the Soviet Union in early 
November. 



Pelton, 44, was a communica- 
tions specialist with the highly 
cret Natiflpfll Security Agency for 
.14 years. He is accused of spiling 
i ntelligence information to the So- 
viets curing a tive-vear period b e- 
ginning in 1980, the year age? he 

In the hours before Pelton’s ar - 

~~ r il f eilts confronted him 
with detailed information about his 

f irst visit to the Soviet Embas sy, 
including "his disclosure to them 
[ the Soviets | of a location where the 
Soviets were losing intelligence in- 
formation to the United States," 

according to tne documents! ~ 

Pelton confirmed that he had told 
the soviets about that U.S. intelli-~ 
gence project, according to the 
court papers, explaining that he 
chose to discuss that particula r ~prcT 
jfict on his first meeting witlTfHe 
Soviets because it "involved a mat- 
ter which they couia readily underT 
st and without much technical dis - 
cussion .” “ ' 

Pelton suggested to the FBI 
agents that he would provide a 
“damage assessment” of the infor- 
mation he sold to the Soviets in re- 
turn for a guarantee of immunity, 
the documents show. When the 
agents refused to give him such a 
guarantee, Pelton refused to pro- 
vide specific information about what 
he told Soviet officials, according to 
the papers. 

“He repeatedly declined to go 
into detail except to say that the 
Soviet officials had been interested 
in everything he knew about ... his 
former employer, the National Se- 
curity Agency,” said the documents. 
“He specifically denied transmitting 
any classified documents and ex- i 
pressed willingness to take a poly- ! 
graph on that point.” 

Pelton is accused of telling the 
Soviets about projects mentioned in 
a highly classified technical report 
he wrote in 1978 while at NSA. 


That information, according to his 
indictment, was allegedly passed 
during long debriefing sessions at 
the Soviet Embassy in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, in 1980 and 1983. 

He refused to discuss in detail 
what he told the Soviets about that 
report, the agents said, because he 
said “that might ’hang’ him.” 

“They got more out of me than I 
wanted to give up,” Pelton allegedly 
told the agents of his dealings with 
the Soviets. Nevertheless, he said 
he believed the government would 
not be able to prosecute him be- 
cause, court papers quote him as 
saying, “you cannot get your wit- 
ness back (meaning Yurchenko) and 
there are no documents." 

$he agents said Pelton acknowl- 
edged that “his release of informa- 
tion to the Soviets was Costly and 
the ‘bottom line’ was that it was 

harmful to the country.” He alleg- 
edly told the agents he had acted on 
impulse when he made the decision 
to sell information to the Soviets. 

During the questioning, the 
agents played the tapes of the al- 
leged conversations between Pelton 
and Yurchenko. While Pelton de- 
nied it was his voice on the tapes, 
the agents told him the voice had 
been identified as Pelton’s by "sev- 
eral individuals and by voice anal- 
ysis tests conducted by the FBI,” 
according to the court papers. 

Defense lawyers have contended 
that Pelton’s statements to the 
agents cannot be considered a “vol- 
untary” confession because the 
agents used “false promises, fraud, 
deceit and trickery” to elicit them. 

The government documents 
show that the FBI agents repeat- 
edly told Pelton their superiors 
needed more details about what 
Pelton told the Soviets in weighing 
whether to prosecute. 

The agents also told Pelton that 
some espionage cases are not pros- 
ecuted and that they would let their 
superiors know of his cooperation. 

If he refused to cooperate, they 
said, their investigation would have 
to include interviews with Pelton 's 
family and associates. 
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